TO-MORROW

My aunt Lowe was governed by her interest, as decidedly
as my uncle was swayed by his humour and affection ; and, of
course, became more favourable toward me, when she found
that my fortune was better than she had expected. She wrote
to exhort me to attend to my business, and to prove to my
uncle that I could cure myself of my negligent habits. She
promised to befriend me, and to do everything to obtain my
uncle's consent to my union with Lucy, upon condition that I
would for six months steadily persevere, or, as she expressed
herself, show that I could come to good.

The motive was powerful, sufficiently powerful to conquer
the force of inveterate habit. I applied resolutely to business,
and supported the credit which my father's punctuality had
obtained from his customers. During the course of six entire
months, I am not conscious of having neglected or delayed to
do anything of consequence that I ought to have done except
whetting my razor. My aunt Lowe faithfully kept her word
with me, and took every opportunity of representing, in the
most favourable manner, to my uncle, the reformation that love
had wrought in my character.

I went to the country, full of hope, at the end of my six
probationary months. My uncle, however, with a mixture of
obstinacy and good sense, replied to my aunt in my presence :
*This reformation that you talk of, wife, won't last. JTwas
begun by love, as yoit say; and will end with love, as / say.
You and I know, my dear, love lasts little longer than the
honeymoon -, and Lucy is not, or ought not to be, such a simple-
ton as to look only to what a husband will be for one short month
of his life, when she is to live with him for twenty, thirty, may-
be forty long years; and no help for it, let him turn out what
he will. I beg your pardon, nephew Basil; but where my
Lucy's happiness is at stake, I must speak my mind as a
father should. My opinion, Lucy, is, that he is not a whit
changed; and so I now let you understand, if you marry the
man, it must be without my consent.'

Lucy turned exceedingly pale, and I grew extremely angry.
My uncle had, as usual, recourse to his pipe; and to all the
eloquence which love and indignation could inspire, he would
only answer, between the whiffs of his smoking, ' If my girl
marries you, nephew Basil, I say she must do so without my
consent.'
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